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‘Belonging to a nation, man has nations 
that can speak for him. Belonging to a 
religion, man has religions that can speak 
for him. Belonging to an economic and 
social order, man has economic and politi- 
cal orders that can speak for him. But 


belonging to the human race, man is with- 


out a spokesman.” 


Who Speaks for Man? 


By Norman Cousins 
President of United World Federalists, Inc. 
Editor of The Saturday Review 


A DEFINITION OF HOPE FOR 
MAN IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


This book tells the story of world federalism from 


the human, historical, philosophical and political 


point of view. The case for a world government is 


clear, considered and just. No federalist will ever 


forget this human and compelling argument for 


world order. 


A special edition of “Who Speaks for Man?” has 
been prepared for distribution through United World 
Federalists, Inc. Mr. Cousins’ royalties and publisher's 


profits from the sale of this edition will go to UWF. 


Individual copies are $1.95 each. A special price 
of $1.25 each has been set for branches and chapters 
ordering not less than 10 copies. Add 10% on each 


order to cover handling and postage. 


Dept. FE 
Uniten Worvp Feperauists, Inc. 
125 Broad St. 
New York 4, New York 
(Add 10% of total cost ws postage and handling.) 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


Representatives from 120 American organizations 
with a combined membership of 75,000,000 persons 
gathered in Washington, D. C., Mar. 1-3, for the American 
Association for the United Nations’ third annual conterence 
on United States responsibility for world leadership. 

With opposition to international cooperation stronger 
and more determined that it has been since before World 
War II, the decisions approved by the delegates took on 
added significance this vear. 

The representatives were united in their support of 
the United Nations. In a “preamble” to a series of resolu- 
tions that were adopted, they wrote that they opposed the 
“forces in American life which would retreat to isolation- 
ism. 

Ve dedicate our efforts to bring home to the Ameri- 
can people the absolute necessity for an effective United 
Nations for the common security,” they said, and promised 
to “combat the forces opposing the United Nations through 
a positive program of action.” 

Great interest among delegates was evinced in discus- 
sions of the Bricker amendment, SJR 1 (see pages 4 and 
13). The conference condemned the proposed legislation 
in unequivocal terms, the first part of the adopted resolu- 
tion reading: 

We are strongly opposed to the Bricker, Wat- 
kins and other proposed constitutional amendments 
which would seriously impair the capacity of the 
United States to play an effective role in world 
affairs by imposing limitations on existing power to 
make treaties and executive agreements, and by 
setting up additional obstacles to putting such treaties 
and agreements into effect. 

While not binding on the organizations represented 
at the conference, the resolutions passed there are usually 
commended to their own groups by the delegates. 

Two other resolutions of particular interest to fed- 
eralists were passed by the conference. One, on UN 
Charter revision, stated in part that “we . . . urge our gov- 
ernment to imitiate such preliminary conversations with 
member states as will determine the advisability of holding 
a review conference at that time and to make such pre- 
paratory studies as are necessary to contribute to the 
success of such a conference if held.” 

On disarmament, the conference resolved that the 
U.S. “must give new emphasis to its efforts for agreement 
in the United Nations Disarmament Commission. Effective 
world disarmament would release vast sums which could 
be directed toward raising standards of living and reliev- 
ing human misery throughout the world.” 

President Eisenhower hailed the conference in a 
message of greetings to Clark M. Eichelberger, executive 
director of AAUN. Many prominent persons spoke at the 
sessions, among them Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Senators Alexander Wiley (Rep., 
Wis.), Ralph E. Flanders (Rep., N.H.) and Herbert H. 
Lehman (Dem., N.Y.), John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for UN Affairs, and James J. Wadsworth, 
Deputy Representative to the UN. 

In adopting a program of “education and action” the 
conference voted to keep the Continuing Action Committee 
constituted last year in Chicago. Helen Shuford, executive 
director of UWF, stays on as a member. The committee is 
instructed to provide organizations with information and 
material for carrying out the action program. 
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Bricker and Watkins Bills Opposede 


By Special Lawyers’ Committee of UWF 


SENATE HEARINGS NOW IN PROGRESS ON VITAL CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


UWF's Executive Committee went 
on record Mar. 14 as opposing the 
Bricker and Watkins resolutions, SJR 1 
and SJR 43 respectively, both of which 
call for constitutional amendments re- 
garding the treaty-making powers of the 
President. 

In a special report prepared by a 
lawyers’ committee appointed last year 
by the Executive Council, UWF stated 
that while it was wholly in agreement 
with the intention to safeguard American 
constitutional freedoms of the bills’ au- 
thors, John W. Bricker (Rep., Ohio) and 
Arthur V. Watkins (Rep., Utah), it could 
not support the resolutions in their pres- 
ent form. 

The Executive Committee was act- 
ing on authority granted to it by the 
Executive Council at its Washington 
meeting, Jan. 24-25. The text of the 
lawyers statement, which is similar to 
another adopted by UWF’s Assembly last 
June in Philadelphia, follows: 

“The purpose of our organization is 
to work for the establishment of a world 
federation with adequate though limited 
powers to prevent aggression and main- 
tain world peace. If the United States is 
to enter such a federation, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States must be amend- 
ed. The United States should not be com- 
mitted to enter such a federation by 
treaty or by executive agreement. 

“With this consideration specifically 
in mind, we oppose the so-called Bricker 
and Watkins resolutions in their present 
form. Much of what those resolutions 
propose is unnecessary and some of their 
proposals would be mischievous. 

“If the resolutions’ provisions should 
be incorporated in the Constitution (1) 
the rest of the world would be led to be- 
lieve that the United States is rebuffing 
all attempts to establish just, enforceable 
world law and to effect fool-proof dis- 
armament; (2) grave obstacles probably 
would be raised to settlement of our 
international disputes by arbitration or 
judicial proceedings; (3) if international 
negotiations were not completely frus- 
trated, the executive would be seriously 
handicapped in negotiating agreements 
for the adequate defense of America and 
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the West; and (4) such a change in our 
Constitution might preclude any possibil- 
ity that the United Nations could be 
strengthened and improved in a UN 
Charter revision conference if held in 
1955-56. 

“Had those proposals then been in- 
corporated in the Constitution of the 
United States, it is very doubtful whether 
this country could have sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or 
proposed the American plan for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy.” 

A sub-committee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sen. William Langer (Rep., 
N. D.) has been holding hearings on the 
Bricker resolution since Feb. 18. 


Christianbourg Palace in Copenhagen 
where the World Movement Congress will 
be held in August. 


As of Mar. 16 the committee had 
met six times. Among those appearing in 
favor of the bill were: 

Sen. Bricker, Frank Holman of 
Seattle, past president of the American 
Bar Association, W. L. McGrath of Cin- 
cinnati, an employer delegate to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and Al- 
fred Schweppe, chairman of aBa’s Com- 
mittee on Peace and Law Through the 
UN. 

Organizations favoring the legisla- 
tion included the par, the National Eco- 
nomic Council, Christian Science Com- 
mittee on Publication, the American Le- 
gion, vFw, National Grange and U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Persons and organizations appearing 
against SJR 1 include Dana Backus and 
Theodore Pearson for the aBa of New 
York, Dr. Charles F. Boss, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of World Peace of 
the Methodist Church, Philip B. Perlman, 
former U.S. Solicitor General, and Mrs. 
Louella Borg of the American Association 
of University Women. 


Also, Quincy Wright of the Interna- 
tional Law Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, Covey Oliver, formerly with the 
State Department and now on the Inter- 
national Law Faculty at the University 
of California, and Jacob Lashley, another 
former president of the aBA and now a 
member of its Committee on Interna- 
tional Law. 

The next meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee is scheduled for Apr. 6. Both 
State Department and the Departmen 
Justice have indicated an interest in testi- 
fying but it is not known on which side, 
if either. 

Sen. Bricker took the Senate floor 
on Mar. 13 to defend his amendment 
against its critics. He denied that the bill 
would prohibit U.S. participation for con- 
trol of “military applications of atomic 
energy.” He said the intent of his amend- 
ment was to prevent foreign interference 
only with respect to domestic matters. 

As to the restrictions it might impose 
on the Executive, the Ohio Senator said 
that “the consolidation and abuse of abso- 
lute power is the hallmark of our time.” 
He repeated his argument that “the 
Founding Fathers had never dreamed 
that treaties would be used as an in- 
strument of legislation with respect to the 
nation’s purely domestic concerns” and 
stated that “the President and the Senate 
cannot always be sure that a treaty will 
not deny or abridge some fundamental 
right. 

“A constitutional amendment of the 
kind we now propose,” he concluded, 
“would make such an international ar- 
rangement subject to control by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and would al- 
ways prevent the rights of the Ameri 
people in their property or in their 
dividual human relations from _ being 
subject to any international control or 
domination.” 
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e Seeks Disarmament 


The United States called on the 

ew Soviet Premier, Georgi M. Malen- 

v, on Mar. 18 to prove his sincerity in 

seeking “peaceful negotiations” by nego- 

tiating now “in good faith on the problem 
of disarmament.” 

In the first official response of the 
American. government to Malenkov’s 
speech on Mar. 15 before the Supreme 
Soviet, Ernest A. Gross, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to the UN, told the opening session 
of the General Assembly’s Political and 
Security Committee that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could put its wishes to the test 
“by deeds.” 


Then he asked the Soviet Govern- 
ment directly for a considered reply to 
two questions: 


“1. Is this a time when the Soviet 
Government is willing to discuss con- 
structively the subject of disarmament, 
which the Charter recognizes is so im- 
portant for the attainment of condition 
of peace? 

“2. Is this a forum in which the So- 
viet representative will negotiate with his 
colleagues in order to give tangible form 
in this particular field to what the Soviet 
rulers claim is their ‘tried and tested pol- 
icv of peace’?” 

The American representative fol- 

wed with a review of U.S. proposals 
placed before the committee, among 
them progressive cutting down of armed 
forces, stage by stage disclosure and 
verification of all armed forces and 
armaments, and numerical ceilings for 
the size of armies. He described as “ob- 
structionist” the Soviet tactics in clinging 
to an across-the-board one-third reduc- 
tion of all forces. 

Members of the U.S. Mission to the 
UN revealed that Ambassador Gross’ re- 
ply had been agreed upon by the top 
policy planners in Washington. The 
U.S., along with thirteen other nations, 
is advocating the continuation in the UN 
of the Disarmament Commission. 


Hoover Denies Questioning 


Further denial, this time from J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, that would-be 
Federal employees were being asked by 
“lovalty investigators” whether they had 
ever been members of the United World 
Federalists, came in a letter published 
in the Mar. 16 issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

Referring to a news item that ap- 

ared in Newsweek of Feb. 2, Mr. 
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Hoover wrote that while “the FBI does 
conduct a limited number of investiga- 
tions of ‘would-be’ government employ- 
ees . . . the FBI has not conducted any 
investigation of the United World Fed- 
eralists and no instructions have ever 
been issued to special agents in the field 
to make inquiry regarding United World 
Federalists. . . .” 

The FBI chief noted that Newsweek 
did not mention the bureau specifically, 
but added that “inasmuch as the FBI 
does have the responsibility of making 
loyalty investigations, it is only natural 
that readers would infer that the FBI 
is engaged in the activities described.” 

In a note following the Hoover let- 
ter, the editors of Newsweek said that 
they were glad to publish Mr. Hoover’s 
denial. They maintained, however, that 
they had reliable information that ques- 
tioning of the sort they reported was 
done by “other government investiga- 
tors.” But, they concluded, “Newsweek 
did not intend any reflection on the 
United World Federalists.” 


Another denial of the Newsweek item 
had come earlier from U.S. Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr. (see 
March FepeERALIsT). In a letter dated 
Feb. 19 he wrote: 


“T have not been able to find out 
any instance in which representatives of 
the Justice Department have asked this 
question.” 


e UN Roundup 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
greeted delegates to the second half of 
the seventh session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Feb. 24 with a 
strong statement of his faith in the UN 
and his hope for its growth in the future. 


“The United Nations has already ac- 
complished much,” the President’s mes- 
sage read. “I hope that it will grow in 
strength and become an_ increasingly 
effective instrument of peace.” 


The session, however, in its first 
weeks was not living up to the Presi- 
dent’s expectations. The Assembly failed 
to break the Korean deadlock, the main 
problem on its agenda, and it ran into 
serious difficulties in selecting a succes- 
sor to retiring Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines, 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada and Stan- 
islaw Shrzeszewski of Poland all failed to 
get the five permanent member votes 
necessary for a Security Council recom- 
mendation. As THE FEDERALIST went to 
press, indications were that Mr. Lie 
would serve out his second term through 
next February. 


Whoever his successor is, Mr. Lie 
believes he should be backed by all five 


permanent members of the Security 


Council and that he must be in a stronger 
position to use all the constitutional pow- 
ers granted to him as Secretary General. 

The retiring Secretary General de- 
nied that in resigning he was yielding to 
Soviet pressure and insisted instead that 
he regarded it “as an act to strengthen for 
the critical times ahead the office of Sec- 
retary General in the framework of the 
United Nations and to enhance its influ- 
ence for peace in the world.” 


e Towards Free Trade 


The Dutch proposal for a free trade 
area among the six Coal-Steel Commu- 
nity nations (see March FEDERALIST) 
won unanimous approval in principle on 
Feb. 24 from the nations’ foreign minis- 
ters, meeting at Rome primarily to dis- 
cuss the European Defense Community. 

Advanced officially for the first time 
on Feb. 17, the Dutch plan calls for the 
progressive reduction of customs barriers 
to the point where they no longer exist 
among each of the six participating 
countries. Each nation is free to maintain 
separate tariffs to non-participating areas. 

No definite date was set for comple- 
tion of the single-market plan, although 
most delegations to the foreign ministers 
conference seemed to think it would take 
approximately five years. 

The conference appointed a commit- 
tee to study and to prepare its reports 
“without delay” on the implications of 
the plan for economic integration and 
the best means for implementing its prin- 
ciples. 


One reason for the ease of the ac- 
ceptance of the far-reaching plan and for 
the general enthusiasm in Europe for eco- 
nomic integration may have been re- 
vealed in the special report issued on 
Mar. 5 in Geneva by the secretariat of 
the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, which forewarned of a 
grim financial future for Europe unless 
drastic action were taken. 

Western Europe’s position in world 
economy has deteriorated markedly since 
World War II, the report stated. The 
Soviet Union and the rest of Eastern 
Europe, except Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, have showed a continued rapid 
growth in industrial expansion and “there 
are indications that if the present rates 
of expansion are maintained, by the end 
of this decade production and consump- 
tion of major industrial raw materials in 
the Soviet Union will be equal or be su- 
perior to that in the seven most indus- 
trialized countries of Western Europe.” 

A freer economy is one way Europe 
can help reverse its worsening condition. 
Others would be to develop alternative 
sources for dollar supplies of food and 
raw materials and to find in the U.S. 
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steadier markets for goods manufactured 
in Europe. 

‘As for the latter, the report sug- 
gested that rather than reciprocal trade 
agreements the U.S. should examine 
carefully how much more it could import 
and adjust its tariffs accordingly. 

“Trade, not aid,” is supposed to 
have been one of the major topics of dis- 
cussion during the visit in March to 
Washington by British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Hugh Butler. 


@ Italians on Charter Revision 

A resolution calling for the revision 
of the UN Charter was introduced in 
and debated by the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, Oct. 16. 

Signora Mary Tibaldi Chiesa, a vice 
president of the World Assoc. of Parlia- 
mentarians for World Government, was 
the main speaker for the resolution intro- 
duced by her with eight other deputies. 

Co-sponsors of the resolution pointed 
out that a Charter revision conference 
would be on the UN agenda by 1955 
and suggested certain reforms to be con- 
sidered at that time such as the creation 
of an international police force to main- 
tain the peace, the abolition of the pres- 
ent system of vetoing, the implemen- 
tation of the limitation of national 
sovereignty and the admission of all na- 
tions adopting the UN Charter among 
others. 

Signora Chiesa, speaking on behalf 
of herself and the cooperating parliamen- 
tarians, invited the Italian government 
to take a lead in seeing that a UN 
Charter revision conference was held. 

The introduction of this resolution 
was reported in the new Bulletin of the 
World Assoc. of Parliamentarians for 
World Government, published for the 
first time in January. 


e European Union 

On the night of Mar. 10, six months 
after it began its monumental task, the 
special Ad Hoc Assembly of the Council 
of Europe and the European Coal-Steel 
Community approved by a vote of 50-0, 
with five abstentions, a draft constitution 
for a United States of Europe. 

While not the strong, supra-national 
document federal unionists had hoped 
for, the draft charter represents a de- 
cisive start toward European union. It 
also marks the second time in a month 
that Europe has made a definite move 
toward integration. On Feb. 10 the Eu- 
ropean Coal-Steel Community began op- 
erations as the first load of customs-free 
coal crossed the border between Ger- 
many and France. 

Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, chair- 
man of the Assembly, described the draft 
charter as “neither federal nor confed- 
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eral.” It was, he said, “between the two 
extremes of a purely intergovernmental 
system linking states that individually 
keep their sovereignties and a merger of 
the states.” 

The plan envisaged is based on the 
Coal-Steel Community and the European 
Defense Community without any further 
transfers of sovereignty. However, 
M. Spaak said the charter would subject 
the European army “to the political au- 
thority of a European civil power,” the 
army being placed in the direct control 
of a parliament elected by universal di- 
rect suffrage. 

The charter provides for an execu- 
tive council, a parliament of two houses 
and a judiciary. There is also a committee 
of national ministers which is to become 
the sole liaison between the European 
community and the individual govern- 
ments. 

This latter committee will have vir- 
tually complete control over the commu- 
nity at the start. For the first six years 
approval by all the committee’s members 
must be secured for any action outside 
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Campaign poster for Guy Marchand, recent 
candidate for the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who ran on the world government ticket. 


the competence accorded in the defense 
and coal-steel treaties. A majority vote 
will be required thereafter. 

The European Community will prob- 
ably share headquarters and administra- 
tive services with the Council of Europe. 
It is instructed to make a yearly report 
to the Council and to keep it informed of 
any measures which would affect the 
interests of the nations in the Council. 
The Community’s executive council may 
attend meetings of the Council’s Con- 
sultative Assembly. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany, Premier Alcide De Gas- 
peri of Italy, the foreign ministers of 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Nether- 
lands were at Strasbourg Mar. 9 to see 
Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, chairman 
of the Assembly, hand over to French 
Foreign Minister George Bidault, chair- 
man of the Ministers Committee, the 
still-to-be ratified draft charter in a sym- 
bolic ceremony. 


The charter now goes to the six goy- 
ernments for study. The ministers wil] 
meet again on May 12 to iron out dij 
ferences and the final version wil] th 
be submitted to each nation’s parliamen 
for ratification. 

In its last act, the Ad Hoc Asseimbly 
passed a resolution directing its officers 
to keep an eye on the progress of nego- 
tiations and to call on the Assembly 
should they feel that were necessary to 
insure the implementation of the draft 
charter. 

What action the new Administration 
in Washington will take in regard to 
Europe’s needs is still uncertain. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has on a number of 
occasions since taking office stated that 
he favored reciprocal trade agreements 
but that he would not allow American 
commerce to be hurt by them. 

It is known that aid to Europe will 
be retained as part of U.S. foreign policy 
for the next fiscal year anyway. On 
Mar. 12 the U. S. informed diplomats 
attending the General Assembly that it 
would continue foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance at the present levels of 
about $5,775,000,000. 

In revealing its plans, the Adminis- 
tration made it clear that it did not intend 
to use Mutual Security aid as a lever for 
winning support to the European D 
fense Community Treaty. 

However, according to Thomas J. 
Hamilton of The New York Times, the 
Administration has indicated that, while 
maintaining support to Europe during 
the coming year, it might also have to 
consider a new “peripheral” plan for the 
defense of Europe should the six Epc 
nations not take affirmative action soon to 
ratify the treaty. The plan anticipates a 
general withdrawal from West Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and France. 


e Friends for Charter Revision 

A call to begin work now in prepara- 
tion for a UN Charter review conference 
in 1955 was contained in the 1953-54 
statement of legislative policy of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, published in March in Washington, 
D.C. 

The Friends’ statement recommend- 
ed that Congress, the Administration and 
the American people should study the 
“needed revisions of the United Nations 
in the light of inadequacies revealed in 
its organization and operation to date.” 

The study, it said, “should include 
the changes needed both in the Charter 
and in the Constitution of the United 
States to transform the United Natio 
into a limited world federation with 
pendable revenue, capable of achieving 
and carrying out world disarmament.” 

Preceding its recommendations with 
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a remark that the “global conditions en- 
dangering peace can only be overcome 
- an effort that is global,” the Commit- 
-e also advocated “disarmament under 
enforceable law” as “the constructive 
alternative to the suicidal arms race.” 
This, the committee said, “would re- 
quire universal disarmament of nations 
down to internal policing levels, through 
agreed-upon stages, with effective super- 
vision, inspection and enforcement.” 
The committee wrote that the UN 
should have the power to supervise uni- 
versal disarmament, administer effective 
inspection anywhere, prohibit manufac- 
ture and possession of weapons not re- 
quired for internal policing and to try in 
world courts individual and group viola- 
tors of disarmament provisions. 


e Feds in the News 


Mario Pes, Associate Professor otf 
Romance Philology at Columbia Uni- 
versity and member of UWF of New 
York, is the author of two books pub- 
lished in the last six months. The first, 
issued on Oct. 8, is titled “The Story 
of Language.” The second, “The Swords 
of Anjou,” is a novel. Published on Mar. 
11, it is a tale centered around events 
during the French chivalric age. 


May. Gen. Georce G. OLMSTED, 
member of UWF of Iowa, has proposed 
a plan to utilize “overseas” Chinese 
troops to support the Nationalist regime 
on Formosa, The New York Times re- 
ported on Feb. 25. Gen. Olmsted, di- 
rector of U. S. Military Assistance, re- 
cently returned from a three-week tour 
of the Far Eastern nations receiving U. S. 
arms aid and on the basis of this trip 
is suggesting to Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson that Chinese in South- 
east Asia, outside the Communist-con- 
trolled mainland, be officially encouraged 
to contribute to President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist forces. Gen. Olmsted 
left government service on Mar. 1. 


e Public Shuns Atomic Danger 


Atomic secrecy is partly responsible 
for a startling lack of public concern with 
the terrors of atomic war, Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military expert with The New 
York Times, wrote on Mar. 1. 

Mr. Baldwin noted that in the pre- 
vious week the Civilian Defense Admin- 
istration had announced that the Soviet 
Union now possessed the means to in- 
flict 11,000,000 casualties in a single raid 
on American cities, but the agency might 
@:: just as well shouted its information 

ross the Grand Canyon for all the effect 
it had. 

“This apathy to the ever-increasing 
dangers of the atomic arms race,” Mr. 
Baldwin wrote, “can be explained in part 
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by the age-old capacity of human beings 
to shrug off crises and to live, even on the 
lip of a volcano, with danger. 

“But secrecy, the super-secrecy of 
the atomic age, self-defeating, stultifying 
and as dangerous psychologically as the 
atomic bomb is physically, has catered 
to this natural human tendency,” he said. 

Even the C.D.A. is denied the nec- 
essary information on which to base its 
reports, Mr. Baldwin wrote. “The Civil- 
ian Defense Administration cannot sup- 
port or justify its horrendous calculations 
of millions killed and maimed since the 
facts on which these assumptions are 
based are in part considered too ‘top 
secret’ for the public to know.” 

In place of secrecy Mr. Baldwin 
called for more information to enable the 
people to know what dangers they faced 
and to make a more determined and 
intelligent contribution toward their 
solution. 


e FAS and Disarmament 


The Federation of American Scien- 
tists at a meeting in Cambridge, Mass., 
Jan. 24, reaffirmed its wish for a top-level 
review of the whole atomic control and 
disarmament problem “at the earliest op- 
portunity.” 

The action was taken following sub- 
mission to the State Department of a 
report on the work of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission made by a special com- 
mitee headed by physicist J. R. Oppen- 
heimer. 


e Student Contest 


“World Travel Promotes World 
Peace” is the theme of a nationwide 
contest for U. S. students sponsored by 
the Wyler Watch Agency in New York 
City. 

A summer-long educational tour of 
Europe will be the grand prize award 
to the writer of the best letter of not 
more than 200 words. All students 14 to 
24 years of age and enrolled in any 
educational institute in the U. S. are 
eligible. Write to the Wyler Watch Agen- 
cy, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, for full 
details. Contest closes May 30. 


e Students Hear Rohde 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, former 
Minister to Denmark and presently act- 
ing president of the Institute for Inter- 
national Government, was a participant 
along with Clarence Streit of the Atlantic 
Union Committee in a debate on the 
United Nations at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association held at Columbia 
University in New York City, Mar. 12. 

Mrs. Rohde, one of a number of pro- 
UN speakers during the three-day ses- 


sion, outlined to the student editors the 
need for revising the UN into a limited 
world government. 

Preceding the debate was an eight- 
minute dramatic skit written by Gretta 
Baker, member of UWF of N. Y. and 
moderator. The skit is available from 
Miss Baker at 11 Riverside Drive, New 
York 23, and can be used on the air, in 
school assemblies, or as a “stage-setter” 
for a discussion or an interview on world 
federation. 20¢ each. 


@ New Cell Movement 


Watchdogs of culture, however pes- 
simistic in this case, are preparing to 
go underground for the atomic age. A 
bill now before the N. Y. State Legisla- 
ture would provide for the storage of 
valuable foreign art treasures and docu- 
ments in an abandoned iron mine in 
Columbia County, N. Y. The old mine 
shafts have been converted by the Iron 


Mountain Atomic Storage Corp. into 
storage vaults impervious to atomic 
blasts. 


Application for admission must be 
made three days in advance of any 
atomic blast. 


e California Anti Anti-UN 

UWF of California at its state as- 
sembly in Berkeley, Feb. 21-22, passed a 
resolution officially condemning an anti- 
UN bill introduced on Jan. 13 in the 
Calif. Legislature. 

The bill, presented by State Sen. 
Jack Tenney, asks that the Calif. Legis- 
lature request President Eisenhower and 
the Congress make a thorough study 
of U.S. participation in the UN with the 
possibility that American participation in 
that international body be withdrawn. 
The bill is now pending in the Calif. 
Senate Rules Committee. 

The UWF assembly also elected 
new officers for 1953: president, Luther 
M. Carr; vice presidents, Allan M. Cham- 
bliss and Ralph R. Gordon; representa- 
tives to the Executive Council, Virginia 
Krishmer, Carl F. Schmidt, Lois S. Siden- 
berg and Sidney Treat. 


e Cousins’ Book 


More than 2,200 copies of the fed- 
eralist edition of Norman Cousins’ new 
book, “Who Speaks for Man?”, have been 
sold either through the National office or 
through state branches and chapters in 
the first month of publication. 

UWF by a special arrangement with 
Macmillan Co., publishers of the book, 
has purchased 5,000 copies of this spe- 
cial edition, Mr. Cousins’ royalties and 
publishers’ profits from these sales being 
made over to UWF. (See page 2 for 
special prices and order blanks.) 
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x A Tuesday morning in March members of UWF of 

Hagerstown, Maryland, opened their Baltimore Morn- 
ing Sun to the editorial page and read with a certain 
amount of pride—“Calmness of temper is a fine thing. So 
is common courtesy. Both were in evidence on Sunday 
night with the United World Federalists presented their 
play, ‘The Myth That Threatens the World, in Hagers- 
town.” 

Why should federalists have felt such pleasure at 
these words? Here is the story as it unfolded in Hagers- 
town. 


Last Octoser, Eleanor Colston, executive director of 
UWF of Maryland, met with the Board of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Hagerstown to talk over the 
Chamber's suggestion to co-sponsor a UWF meeting. The 
Board voted at that time to co-sponsor such an event and * 
later agreed to have its name appear on both tickets and 
program. 


In January, Miss Colston appeared before the Writers 
Board for World Government in New York with an idea. 
Up to that point “The Myth That Threatens the World,” 
a production of the Writers Board, had been presented in 
most major cities of the United States to raise money for 
UWF. Why not produce’ “The Myth” in a smaller city for 
the purpose of gaining.interest and membership for UWF? 
The Writers Board agreed. “The Myth” was scheduled to 
appear in Hagerstown on March 1. 


Monpay, Fesruary 16rTu, as final plans were being 
made for “The Myth,” William G. Porter, Jr., chairman of 
the American Legion’s Un-American Activities Committee 
of Area A (nine posts in the locality), held a meeting. Mr. 
Porter presented to members of his committee, and other 
invited representatives of veterans organizations, state- 
ments from the files of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, U.S. House of Representatives, about several 
individuals scheduled to be members of the cast of “The 
Myth” in Hagerstown. Mr. Porter suggested to George 
Hawbaker, president of the local Jaycees and UWF mem- 
ber, that the Jaycees might want to reconsider their spon- 
sorship in the light of this information. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 17, Eleanor Colston and Roy 
Danzer, Jr., president of UWF of Hagerstown, met with 
the local Jaycee Board. Mr. Porter's charges were fully dis- 
cussed. The Board gave Mr. Hawbaker a vote of confidence t 


and came to no decision. 


Wepnespay, Fesruary 18, Mr. Hawbaker, several 
members of the Jaycee Board, Miss Colston and Mr. Dan- 
zer attended an Area A Council meeting of the Legion. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN MARYLAND 


Threatened One American Town 


transpired in Hagerstown in the months of February and March 


Following discussion, a request that the Legion picket the 
High School Auditorium, where the play was to be pre- 
sented, was voted down and the Council decided to take 
no action concerning the presentation of “The Myth.” 


Tuurspay, Fespruary 19, the Jaycee Board met and 
voted to withdraw sponsorship. 


Fripay, Fepruary 20, a paid announcement appeared 
in the local papers stating that the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce was not sponsoring “The Myth,” “due to estab- 
lished J.C. policy and circumstances over which they have 
no control.” 


Monpbay, FEeBrRuARY 23, a letter to the editor ap- 
peared in a local newspaper from Mr. Porter explaining the 
American Legion’s opposition to world federation by in- 
ferring that UWF would give away American sovereignty 
and freedoms. 


Tuespay, FEBRUARY 24, in an advertisement paid for 
by UWF of Maryland, nine of Hagerstown’s most promi- 
nent citizens decried the attempt to prevent the federalist 
point of view from being heard and urged that the right 
of free speech not be infringed upon so that citizens might 
go to the play and judge for themselves the UWF idea. 


WebneEspay, Fesruary 25, many of the signers of the 
ad received phone calls asking why they supported the 
play. Some calls, the scurrilous ones, were anonymous. 


me as saying, “What is needed is more moral courage.” 
I made this statement in connection with the presentation 
of “The Myth” show in my city. 

The world today appears to be at a loss for moral 
courage—the kind of moral courage necessary to prove 
the dignity of man and to inspire in him the hopes in- 
stilled in him since his creation. When all has been said, 
the weak will have disappeared, the unsteady will have 
been shaken, but the strong will be taking ideas and testing 
them for their worth. 


‘alling of seeds. Some fell on rocks and withered; others 
were overcome by thorns and brambles; others fell on 
fertile grounds and grew. So it is with the whole concep- 
tion of the United Nations and those organizations which 
support the idea of a free world. 


’ Long ago, a humble man told a story about the 


Reflections on Courage 


The situation became more serious when a large sta- 
tionery store, one of two public places where tickets to the 
play were on sale, announced it was stopping sales. This 
action came as a result of several phone calls to the mana- 
ger and culminated when a member of the par created a 
disturbance in the store over the sale of tickets. 


On the same day a letter from Richard Grumbacker, 
prominent local retailer and UWF member, answering the 
charges set forth in Mr. Porter’s earlier letter appeared 
in a local paper. 


Tuurspay, Fespruary 26, the tide of events seemed 
to start to go into reverse. The Area A American Legion 
Council met and issued a statement over Porter’s signature 
to the effect that, while they opposed the principles of 
world federation, they “urge their members to attend the 
play.” The statement also said there would be no attempt 
at “organized or disorganized physical interference” with 
the presentation. 

The Hagerstown Post of the American Legion, at its 
regular meeting, issued a statement saying that “Mr. Porter 
was not speaking for [it] when he was critical of United 
World Federalists in a letter to the editor last week.” 

An editorial appeared in the Baltimore Evening Sun 
which qualified the paper’s support of the UWF idea but 
said, “However, there is nothing in that program which 
justifies it being called either Communist or Fascist and 
to make such charges is simply to becloud the issue.” 

Interest in the area, in fact, was beginning to reach 


(By the Rev. Kenneth Gearhart, rector of We here in a small community of about sixty thou- 
St. Jumes Episcopal Church, Hagerstown) sand persons are resolving our problem in what I deem 
: : to be a noble way. Hagerstown is growing up in the 
2 C. P. Ives in The Baltimore Sun of March 2 quoted : 


same fashion that the “town meeting” grew up in New 
England in the early days of our country. The right to let 
man speak his mind has again refreshed our community 
with an old thought: Which man is willing to stand and 
speak what he thinks? Which is willing to stand and listen 
without turmoil? 

The issues are clear cut. Do we meet our day 
with a pledge of liberty, or do we take the “comfortable” 
way out? Do we meet it with moral courage, with the 
determination to find the best in our minds, or do we 
slam the door in the face of judgment and go back to 
the barbarism of the Dark Ages? The United World 
Federalists, it seems to me, are trying to resolve the 
dilemma of our age in a most positive way. 

May we go with courage to the theme: “The Pledge 
is Liberty—Not Comfort” .and the thought that all men 
everywhere are brothers. 


April 1953 


a high pitch. Reporters from the Baltimore Morning and 
Evening Sun and the Washington Times Herald arrived in 
Hagerstown. 

Later a reporter from The Washington Post arrived. 
By the end of the week, news of the event was carried in 
ail Baltimore and Washington papers and on the national 
wire services. In the days following, further national cov- 
erage was given to the Hagerstown happenings as radio 
commentators Elmer Davis and Martin Agronsky covered 
the story. 

Fripay, Fesruary 27, the Hagerstown Post of the 
VWF issued a statement similar to that of the Area A Coun- 
cil of the American Legion, urging attendance. 

Sunpay, Marcu 1, after a comparatively quiet Satur- 
dav, the day of “The Myth” arrived. The performance was 
scheduled for 8:30 p.m. 

At 7:30 p.m. local members of the senior class of the 
high school appeared to act as ushers. 


At 7:45 p.m. members of four American Legion Posts 
of the county appeared and distributed a single page 
mimeographed sheet allegedly giving the “facts” about 
Norman Cousins, Rex Stout, Myron McCormick and Oscar 
Hammerstein II as culled from the files of the House Un- 
American Affairs Committee. Inside the auditorium UWF 
distributed printed sheets giving the real facts and placing 
in an entirely different light the false inferences of the 
Legionnaires’ tract. 


At 8:40 p.m., ten minutes behind time, the curtain 
went up. Eight hundred people had taken their seats in 
the 1,100-seat-capacity auditorium. They were welcomed 
by the Rev. Kenneth Gearhart, rector of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church of Hagerstown. 


Rex Stout was master of ceremonies. Appearing in 
various roles were Myron McCormick, star of “South Pa- 
cific’; Alan Green, advertising executive; Mr. Grumbacker: 
Paul Sweet, vice president, Baltimore Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Paul Saunier, Jr., journalist; and Norman Cousins. 
James Rouse, president, Moss-Rouse Company of Balti- 
more, and member of UWF National Executive Commit- 
tee, closed the performance. 


At 10:15 p.m., just as the audience began filing out 
of the hall, Daniel Burkhardt, American Legion adjutant 
for the State of Maryland, asked permission from a UWF 
member to “give the other side.” Burkhardt then went to 
the microphone on the stage and took exception to several 
points of view given in the play. He lifted a United Nations 
flag from its accustomed place on the stage of the audi- 
torium and said, “If this is the incubator for world govern- 
ment and we are paying such a price in blood, sweat and 
tears and money in Korea for it, what will we pay then 
for world government.” 

Norman Cousins came to the stage and in answering 
Burkhardt’s statements said, “My real flag is the U.S. flag, 
but there must come a day when there is a banner to rep- 
resent the human race.” Mr. Burkhardt then referred to 
the charge from the Un-American Activities Committee 
report that Cousins had spoken at a meeting of the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Conference for World Peace, a Commu- 
nist-front meeting, in New York in 1949. Cousins replied 
that he had done so at the request of the State Department 
in order to present the United States’ anti-Communist 
views, had been roundly booed and hissed and had needed 
police escort to leave the hall. 


Further discussion between Burkhardt and Cousins 
finally elicited the reply and admission from Burkhardt 
that, “Cousins is not to be considered un-American even 
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be Hagerstown, Maryland, a few members of the Unitec 
World Federalists lately put on a play, which has been 
presented elsewhere, advocating the strengthening of the 
United Nations till it becomes a limited Federal Govern- 
ment of the world. Now listeners to these broadcasts know 
that I believe any such movement at this time, or for a 
long time to come, is utterly and fantastically imprac- 
ticable; but I know many people who are for it and their 
patriotism is beyond question. But some leaders of the 
American Legion around Hagerstown started a crusade 
against it and scared the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
out of sponsoring it. They attacked certain people con- 
nected with it—including Norman Cousins and Rex Stout,— 
saying that information they had got from Senator Beall 
indicated that there was something about them in the files 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. 


Now that means nothing at all. Material in those files 
may be harmful or harmless, true or false. In the case of 
Norman Cousins and Rex Stout particularly, anybody 
should have realized that any reflections on them are 
ridiculous. Rex Stout, former president of the Authors 
Guild, long recognized by Communists as one of their most 
persistent enemies; Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, who has been sent by the State Department to 
India and other places as an effective counter-propagandist 
against communism. They didn’t seem to know that in 
Hagerstown; but the local post of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars came out against the Legion anyway, saying that 
they are against world government but also against scarce 
tactics, and they advised everybody to see the play an 
evaluate its propaganda for what it is. The play was ue 
on without interference; afterward a Legion official jumped 
up on the platform to argue with Cousins; but he did not 
win the argument, and ended up by admitting that Cousins 
is not un-American, which everybody else knew already. 
Now the local Legion Post says it had nothing to do with 
the protest; it was the boys from the back of the county; 
Senator Beall, whose office sent on the derogatory informa- 
tion, says he can’t remember anything about it; and in 
short everybody seems to have got educated. Truth will 
prevail when it gets a chance—sometimes, anyway. 


though his name appears in the files of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. Even my name appears 
there.” 

The two men shook hands and continued their dis- 
cussion later at a local hotel. 


Monpay, Marcu 2, The Washington Post described 
the exchange as “a verbal sparring match . . . that left the 
Legion down for the count.” 


Turespsy, Marcu 3, The Washington Post reported 
that members of the Hagerstown American Legion post 
had “made it quite clear today it was county leadership, 
not theirs, which tried to prevent the showing of the 
United World Federalists play here last night. What's 
more, some Legionnaires said they liked the play and 
others thought the Legion had done itself harm by trying 
to suppress it.” 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, Hagerstown UWF members 
were quietly thinking over the events of the past two 
weeks. Their feeling was that “calmness of temper” was 
indeed “a fine thing.” 
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elwo Thoughts on One Theme 


Federalists currently are fighting back in 
the legislatures of three other states, N. C., 
Wash. and Conn. They’re being aided by 
church and allied groups and a good press. 


“WuHat's IN 4 NAME?” 

The North Carolina Senate has reached a compromise 
on the world federation resolutions. It rescinded the reso- 
lution of 1949 memorializing Congress to call a convention 
tor the purpose of negotiating a constitution for a world 
federal government with limited powers to assure peace. 
It did so on the ground that the calling of such a conven- 
tion is not at the present time the appropriate procedure 
and might lead to undesired results. 

But at the same time the Senate expressed its belief 
that “efforts should be made to support the United Na- 
tions, so as to develop within it adequate powers to pre- 
vent aggression, to control the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and to bring about law and order to the relationship 
among nations.” 


It is clear that the United Nations was not designed to 
solve the awful problems which now confront the civilized 


. world, including atomic weapons and the Soviet Commu- 


nist drive toward world domination. The whole structure 
of the United Nations needs through overhauling in the 
light of present necessities. In order to deal realistically 
with “the requirements of the problem” it should have laws 
which make aggression criminal and it should have suffi- 
cient military power to destroy aggression wherever it 
occurs. In order to deal effectively with aggressors, it must 
not be hamstrung by the veto power. All this is elementary, 
and Secretary Dulles has indicated that he will, when the 
time comes for amending the United Nations Charter, 
make efforts to change it radically, to the end that the 
United Nations may work effectively at keeping world 
peace. 

But the closer the United Nations comes to doing 
that job effectively, the closer it will come to being a 
“world government.” If the United Nations does away 
with the veto power, it must supplant it with a constitu- 
tion, reserving to the member nations all powers not dele- 
gated; otherwise the United States would not belong to it, 
nor would any other powerful nation. But an effective 
United Nations with a constitution would be in a real sense 
a world government. 

If the United Nations should, as the North Carolina 
Senate thinks it should, “develop within it adequate pow- 
ers to prevent aggression, to control the weapons of mass 
destruction, and to bring about law and order to the rela- 
tionship among nations,” it would be a world government, 
regardless of what it was called. 

There is no way to bring law and order into the pres- 
ent international chaos without an organization possessing 
the powers of government. Those at Raleigh seeking to 
rescind the world government resolutions have been deal- 
ng with words, not realities. The only way to have world 
peace is to have world law, the only way to have world 
law and enforce it is to have some kind of world govern- 
ment. The world will be governed or destroyed. 

‘From Greensboro Daily News, Mar. 3) 
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“Lest WE Forcet” 

Rudyard Kipling a generation ago wrote his famous 
“Recessional,” each stanza of which ends with “Lest we 
forget.” In 1949 the Connecticut General Assembly proved 
that its members had not forgotten that a federal form of 
government created by constitutional means is the surest 
guarantee of international peace. The members of that leg- 
islature also had not forgotten that 13 nearly constituted 
and individually weak nation states after many years of 
struggle to gain their liberty had found that something 
more was needed to make their hard-won liberty safe. So 
these states created a federal union among themselves 
which has lasted through many generations with but one 
armed conflict which appeared to be necessary to prove 
that after a pledge cf united and mutual loyalty had been 
solemnly given. such a union could not be repudiated by 
one or more of its members under the claim of state 
sovereignty. 

Recalling at least so much of the history of our coun- 
try, and remembering that this is “The Constitution State,” 
the Connecticut General Assembly of 1943 passed the so- 
called Humber resolution, expressing this State’s favorable 
view toward the creation of a strictly limited extension of 
the federal principle which would make a strictly limited 
world government possible. That legislature did not torget 
or overlook the fact that other nation states might be un- 
willing to join in such a federal union, just as Ontario and 
Toronto, Quebec and Nova Scotia have never joined in 
the United States of America. 

Five years later in 1948 a world government refer- 
endum was overwhelmingly approved by the voters of 
Connecticut who were interested enough to express their 
views at the polls. Accordingly the legislature of 1949 
passed Senate Joint Resolution No. 15 which in formal 
language called upon the Congress to make it possible for 
the United States to participate in a similar federal union, 
open to all nations which might wish greater security to 
join, and which should have strictly limited powers ade- 
quate to secure peace, whether such constitution should be 
presented by a world-wide constitutional convention or 
otherwise. 

In 1951 a bill known as H. B. 1074 was introduced for 
the purpose of repealing that earlier Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 15. In spite of strenuous efforts by advocates of this 
“repealer bill,” the Connecticut legislature did not forget. 
Remembering the lessons of our history, they let the “re- 
pealer bill” die in committee. 

Again in 1953 the General Assembly is being besieged 
by those who have forgotten the lessons so painfully taught 
by history. They would have “The Constitution State” 
repudiate its past. The present legislature has the oppor- 
tunity to again affirm the belief of the people of this State 
in the extension of the federal principle in order to create 
a federal union of those peace-loving nations whose peoples 
now fear World War II, lest we forget. 

(From New Haven Journal-Courier, Feb. 25) 


Alan Cranston recently visited India and Japan 

for Grenville Clark to seek information and 

opinions in relation to the latter’s current stud- 
ies on enforceable disarmament. 


NpIA and Japan—and most of the nations of Asia—are 

led by men of great good will whose policies are sup- 
ported by peoples of peace. They are prepared to lead 
their nations into a UN empowered to enforce the peace— 
if American leadership makes the creation of such a UN 
i practical possibility. 

That was .the principal impression that emerged from 
my recent conversations with most of the key leaders, 
political and otherwise, in India and Japan. 

The whole tradition of India, influenced as it has been 
by Gandhian non-violence and the achievement of the 
great objective of independence without resort to war and 
revolution, makes India ripe for acceptance of a world 
of law. 

The whole experience of Japan in World War II, 
her knowledge of the devastation of armed conflict, her 
atomic baptism at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, makes Japan, 
too, utterly receptive to the concept of peace under law. 

There is increasing realization in both nations that 
the incredibly difficult economic problems besetting them 
are virtually insoluble in a warring or war-threatened 
world. 

But little thought has been given to just how world 
law might be achieved. No serious thought has been given 
to UN Charter revision. And it is not likely that either 
India or Japan will seek to take the leadership, in Asia 
or on a world scale, for enforceable disarmament until 
America demonstrates genuine interest in its achievement. 

Prime Minister Nehru left no doubt in my mind that, 
despite his many past pronouncements of federalist prin- 
ciples, he will deem the cause of world-wide enforceable 
disarmament—the cause of world government in any sense 
—totally unrealistic until there is American support. 

The Japanese, in their turn, feel it impossible for 
them to provide any leadership in the pursuit of revision 
of a UN which they have not yet even been permitted 
to join. 

However, each nation likes to think of itself as the 
leader, or potential leader, of free Asia. Both would seek 
to exert influence in the cause of disarmament if American 
leadership makes this possible and _ practical. 

If we fail to provide this leadership, it is far from 
improbable that the men who now head these and other 
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Report on Asia 


ALAN CRANSTON 


Asiatic nations will be replaced—sooner or later—by men tar 
less willing to take the steps required to achieve peace. 
The new-born nations of the East would become set in the 
ways of nationalism and in the traditions of national 
sovereignty. The great opportunity that now exists might 
well fade away. 

Few of those with whom I talked are sanguine about 
the likelihood of any early Communist acceptance of en- 
forceable disarmament. There were notable exceptions 
however—and most of the pessimistic feel that the launch- 
ing of a crusade for disarmament under law, led by the 
United States, participated in by many more free nations, 
would be of great significance despite Communist oppo- 
sition. There is widespread criticism of present > 
policy: “too negative,” “relies too much upon military 
might and money,” “demonstrates little faith in moral 
values.” 

A member of the Upper House of the Indian Parlia- 
ment said to me, “Even if a demand for disarmament under 
law was violently opposed and resolutely blocked by 
the Communist nations, the crusade would put the Kremlin 
on the defensive, and thus pay rich dividends. It could 
compel them to make important concessions at other 
points in the struggle. These concessions would improve 
the atmosphere, and reduce the danger of imminent 
warfare. They might pave the way for ultimate acceptance 
of a realistic plan for peace.” 


U was stressed time and again by men of both India 
# and Japan that a great American effort to lead the way 
to a decent, fair and honorable settlement and a realistic 
solution to the problem of war—even if the effort failed 
and World War III came—would bring to our side many 
more than we are now doing to achieve peace. It would 
do much to remove the very grave doubts that presently 
exist in Asia about our motives. 

Disarmament is a great and growing political issuc 
already in Japan, due to the dispute raging over Article 9 
of their Constitution which with these words unilaterally 
disarms that nation: “The Japanese people forever re- 
nounce war, and the use or threat of force as a means of 
settling international disputes. To this end, arms will never 
be maintained.” 


Few Japanese have related whatever hopes they mm ) 


of remaining disarmed and free in an armed and dictator 


threatened world to the cause of world-wide enforceable 
disarmament; and ‘few Japanese who were formerly favor- 
able to their own disarmament, but who now _ believe 
that it must be abandoned in self-defense, have given any 
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thought to the pursuit of world disarmament. It is quite 

ossible that many will soon do so as a result of the highly 
ccessful Asian Congress for World Federal Government 
1eld in Hiroshima last November, and the leadership 
Toyohiko Kagawa is now providing the federalist move- 
ment in Japan. Actually, vigorous advocacy of world en- 
forceable disarmament makes sense both from the point 
of view of those who want rearmament under present cir- 
cumstances, and of those who don’t want it. 

The Japanese deem our country terribly inconsistent 
due to our efforts to persuade them to amend or abridge 
Article 9—an article that was put into their constitution 
with MacArthur's active support. If we made it plain that 
we believe in military might only as a means of defending 
ourselves and the free world until we can bring about 
enforceable disarmament, we would gain inestimable 
prestige and strength in Japan. Incidentally, several Japan- 
ese remarked that their country is at present gaining 
experience that would help in the task of making world 
disarmament as iron-tight as possible—for there are many 
other Japanese who are presently examining various ap- 
proaches to evasion of Article 9, such as how to make do- 
mestic police most adaptable for actual military purposes. 

I found general agreement in both India and Japan 
that the governmental authority of a revised UN should 
be limited to the enforcement of disarmament. Vice Presi- 
dent Radhakrishnan of India said, “All can agree on the 
necessity for disarmament; none could agree on the scope 
of other powers.” S. P. Mookerjee, generally considered the 
leader of the loyal opposition in the Indian parliament, 
expressed the view, concurred in by many others in India 
und Japan, that the newborn nations of Asia would accept 

sarmament but would oppose supra-national authority for 
he revised UN in economic fields for fear it wotld deprive 
them of their hard-won independence, and herd them 
back to a colonial status. 


EDWARD A. 


Wide World 


more than a year now I have followed with mount- 
ing interest Sen. John W. Bricker’s persistent and skill- 
fully conducted campaign to sell the Senate his constitu- 
tional amendment “designed to prevent abuses of the 
power to make treaties and executive agreements.” When 
he introduced his original resolution (SJR 130) in Febru- 

‘y 1952, with the co-sponsorship of 58 other Senators, Mr. 


Picker said one of his purposes was to stimulate discussion 


of a subject involving “incredibly complex issues of inter- 
national and constitutional law.” Since then the matter has 
been argued in the law journals and in congressional hear- 
ings, but it has received little attention in the forum of 
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However, there was a widespread feeling that the 
approach must be one of peace with justice—that some 
of the worst inequities in the world, such as colonialism, 
and restricted access to raw materials, must be dealt with 
in a general settlement at the time disarmament is ne- 
gotiated. “I want no peace without justice,” said one 
Indian. 

I found virtually no responsible Indian who did not 
feel that his nation would be quite willing to compromise 
on the matter of representation. They recognize that India 
cannot expect all the votes that her huge population 
would permit in a perfect world democracy. One of Japan’s 
top political figures said, “Asia will compromise on repre- 
sentation. If that is our share of the price of peace, we 
will pay it.” 

(Several Indians were actually more disturbed by 
the fact that a compromise on representation will reduce 


India’s voting advantage over Pakistan than they were by 
what it will do to India vis-a-vis the Western nations. ) 

I reported to Grenville Clark upon my return from 
a mission for him to the UN Assembly in London in 1946 
that the real task in relation to progress toward a world of 
law was right at home, that it was up to us in America to 
take the lead, and that if we did, a great deal of the rest of 
the world would be ready to join with us. 

I return from Asia with the same conviction. 


Strait-jacketing 
The Treaty Power 


CONWAY. S.J. 


public opinion. As the discussion is still open, I offer what 
follows as a layman’s observations on its progress to date. 

But first a few paragraphs on what the discussion is 
about. Article VI of the Constitution reads that “the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States” and “all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” The 
Supreme Court—which, by the way, has never held a treaty 
unconstitutional—has ruled that “in cases of a conflict be- 
tween an act of Congress and a treaty, each being equally 
the supreme law of the land, the last one in the late must 
prevail.” As the Constitution now stands, the President 
and “two-thirds of the Senators present and voting” (a 
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minimum of 33) are vested with this important power, 
and of course might conceivably abuse it. 

The extent of that power was measured by John 
Foster Dulles last April 11 in an address to a regional 
meeting of the American Bar Association at Louisville, Ky.: 


The treaty-making power is an extraordinary 
power, liable to abuse. Treaties make international 
law and also they make domestic law. Under our 
Constitution, treaties become the supreme law of the 
land. They are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if they do not 
conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty law can 
override the Constitution. Treaties, for example, can 
take powers away from the Congress and give them 
to the President; they can take powers from the States 
and give them to the Federal Government or to some 
international body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by the constitutional Bill of Rights. 


The problems posed by the supremacy of treaties have 
been debated periodically (and inconclusively) for 160 
vears. Mr. Bricker was moved to reopen the debate be- 
cause he believes (with many others) that the State De- 
partment and the United Nations were promoting “new 
fashions in international law” the basic premise of which 
was “that the relationship between citizens of the same 
government and between the individual and his govern- 


UWF on Mar. 14 came out against the Bricker resolution, 

though not for all the same reasons given here. The 

UWF statement appears on page 4. Another statement, 

also in opposition to the bill, was approved at a recent 

AAUN conference, an account of which appears on 
page 3. 


ment are appropriate subjects for negotiation, definition 
and enforcement in multilateral treaties.” Mr. Bricker 
feared that “by a ruthless exercise of the treaty-making 
power, a President, with the support of two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting, could revolutionize the rela- 
tionship between the American people and their Govern- 
ment as prescribed by the Constitution.” Specifically, they 
might enact as treaty law the UN draft Covenant on 
Human Rights, some recommendations of the International 
Labor Organization, and the draft Covenant on Freedom 
of Information, all of which Mr. Bricker believed would 
destroy many of our cherished freedoms. 


OLp anp NEw RESOLUTIONS 


SJR 130, therefore, provided, in its most important 
sections, that 
1. No treaty or executive agreement shall be 
made respecting the rights of citizens of the United 
States protected by this Constitution, or abridging or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

No treaty or executive agreement shall vest in 
any international organization or in any foreign Power 
any of the legislative, executive or judicial powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Congress, the Presi- 
dent and in the courts of the United States, respec- 
tively. 

During last year’s hearings before a committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee those sections were man- 
handled unmercifuly by spokesmen for the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. They showed that the 
“respecting clause” of Section 1 could be interpreted as 
invalidating conventional treaties of friendship, commerce 


and navigation. Although Senator Bricker had asserted 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief no treaty ever 
made by the United States would be invalid under * 
language of Section 2, they proved that the Governme 
could not have delegated power under a dozen interna- 
tional agreements for dealing with disputes. After further 
and equally critical testimony by Acting Secretary of State 
David K. Bruce, the hearings were abruptly suspended. 

Mr. Bricker returned to the attack on January 7 of 
this vear with a revised version of his resolution, co-spon- 
sored this time by no fewer than 63 Senators. (The num- 
ber is now reported to be 68.) Sections 1 and 2 now read: 

1. A provision of a treaty which denies or 
abridges any right enumerated in this Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect. 

2. No ireaty shall authorize or permit any foreign 
Power or any international organization to supervise, 
control or adjudicate rights of citizens of the United 
States within the United States enumerated in this 
Constitution or any other matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. Bricker assured the Senators that he was intro- 
ducing “the same joint resolution I introduced last year.” 
The new Section 2 is so different from the original, how- 
ever, that it gives rise to a common-sense question. Why 
should we trust the new Section 2? A constitutional amend- 
ment demands the most meticulously careful drafting. If 
Mr. Bricker’s first attempt was so faulty as to require 
throwing it out and substituting a new one, what assurance 
do we have that the latter is any better? The New York 
City Bar Association is actually just as critical of the new 
Section 2—for new reasons—as it was of the old one. é 


THE QUESTION OF SENATORIAL SPONSORSHIP 


What have the Senators who sponsored the original 
Section 2 to say now? It is true that Mr. Bricker admitted 
candidly last year that “all of the reasons which have led 
me to introduce this joint resolution are not necessarily 
shared by every co-sponsor.” Not a few of them, I want to 
believe, gave their names because, like Senators Taft and 
Saltonstall, they wanted the subject examined. But this 
motive was not mentioned by those advocates of the reso- 
lution who made much of the argument that it had the 
“support of 58 Senators.” This had the effect of intimi- 
dating many opponents and deterring them from offering 
sincerely held objections. Senators could prevent the un- 
ethical use of their names by lending them more sparingly. 
Likewise, such restrain would save them from. being 
charged with sponsoring dud legislation. 

SECTION 2 OF THE NEW RESOLUTION 

While Section 1 of the new resolution might be con- 
sidered harmless as being merely declaratory of existing 
law, Section 2 is quite unacceptable. I fear, for one thing, 
that its approval would destroy whatever prestige remains 
to the United Nations in this country. This is beyond the 
intention of Senator Bricker. Last February he assured his 
colleagues that this resolution was “not an anti-United 
Nations measure.” I do not question his disclaimer. But 
the distressing fact must be faced that the most fanatical 
nationalists and UN-haters have flocked to Mr. Bricker’s 
banner. They would hail passage of Section 2 as vindica- 
tion of all their charges against the UN. They could 
expected to make devastating use of such large-cali 
ammunition in their determined drive to “get the U. S. out 
of the UN and the UN out of the U. S.” 

Secondly, I believe that the new Section 2 is as loosely 
drafted as its predecessor. The New York Bar Association 
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claims that it could be so interpreted as to prevent U. S. 
participation in any enforceable disarmament program. It 

uld impair our power to make agreements to deal with 

gression, especially by embargoes. The United States 
“would probably have to withdraw from the International 
Civil Aviation Authority and from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It probably could not sue in the International 
Court of Justice, or use the Court under the provisions of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The most serious defect of Section 2 is that under its 
language any real attempt to strengthen the United Nations 
would become unconstitutional. Yet President Eisenhower, 
Secretary Dulles and Ambassador-to-the-UN Lodge are 
all on record as advocating such a course. In his Denver 
address last December 11 to the National Council of 
Churches, Mr. Dulles called on his fellow citizens “to take 
the lead in making the United Nations into a more effec- 
tive instrument for achieving international order and jus- 
tice.” This it cannot do until it becomes capable of enforcing 
disarmament. The chances of disarmament may be growing 
ever more remote as the cold war is intensified and atomic 
bombs are multiplied. But we cannot give up in an enter- 
prise which Pope Pius XII has called of fundamental im- 
portance to world peace. Certainly we should not even run 


the risk of making all the future efforts unconstitutional. 

I have already outlined in these pages (“Brief on 
Charter Revision: A Catholic Views the UN,” December 
FEDERALIST), the world-wide movement to strengthen the 
United Nations by revising its charter under the terms of 
Article 109, which permits a review conference in 1955 or 
1956. It is very much to be feared that Section 2 of the 
Bricker resolution would prevent any American initiative 
with reference to the calling of that conference. And with- 
out that American leadership I see no hope of transforming 
the United Nations into a more effective instrument for 
achieving that international order and justice without 
which peace cannot prevail. 

I am writing these lines before Secretary Dulles 
divulges his opinion of the Bricker resolution to the sena- 
torial subcommittee. The Louisville address already quoted 
is being cited as proof that he favors that proposal. 
Qualifying remarks he made later in the same address lead 
me to doubt whether he does or not. However, of this 
much I am certain: Mr. Dulles cannot and will not support 
Section 2 as it stands. 


THE REV. CONWAY, member of UWF’s National Advisory 
Board, is associate editor of America, national Catholic weekly. 


PRO 
HOSE who want to change the treaty-making power 


r have three main arguments: 


1. The federal government can and has increased 
its jurisdiction over the 48 states as a result of treaties. 

2. There is a danger that international organiza- 
tions will interfere with U. S. domestic policies, thereby 
taking away part of our sovereignty or limiting the free- 
dom of our citizens. 

3. By the use of Executive Agreements with other 
nations the President has increased his powers at the 
expense of Congress. 


The reasoning of the proponents runs like this: The 
Supreme Court in 1920 decided (Missouri vs. Holland) 
that a treaty can give powers which Congress might not 
otherwise have under the Constitution. With so many 
international organizations drafting treaties these days 
on subjects formerly considered purely domestic, a Con- 
stitutional amendment should prohibit treaties which 
enlarge the powers of Congress or deal with essentially 
domestic problems. The amendment should provide 
that a treaty can be given effect in U. S. law only when 
Congress passes separate “enabling” legislation. The pro- 
cedure would then be: After the President has nego- 
tiated a treaty, and the Senate ratified it by a two-thirds 
majority, the House and Senate by a majority vote 
would have to pass legislation in order to make a treaty 
part of U. S. law. 

The Constitutional amendment should also prohibit 
the President from entering into Executive Agreements 
which are not brought before the Senate for ratification. 


@ *As outlined in The National Voter for March 1, 
published by the League of Women Voters of 
the U.S. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST SJR 1* 


Con 
_ opposition to the proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment comes from such organizations as the New 
York City Bar Association, the American Association for 
the UN and members of the committee on Interna- 
tional Law of the American Bar Association. 

The opponents argue: 

1. Supreme Court decisions from our early history 
make it quite clear that a treaty cannot be used to 
abridge rights guaranteed under the Constitution. 

2. It is essential that the federal government be 
able to deal with all kinds of situations and emergencies 
arising in world affairs. A government that ties its own 
hands not only endangers its security but also hampers 
its relations with other nations. 

3. When the U. S. is encouraging other nations to 
relinquish some of their sovereignty to join a European 
Army and a European Coal and Steel Community, it is 
hypocritical for us to limit our own freedom to enter 
into treaties or cooperate on matters of international 
concern. We may reduce the effectiveness of our efforts 
to strengthen the free world against aggression. 

4. It is very likely that such a Constitutional 
amendment would prevent us from participating in any 
kind of a disarmament plan, the international control of 
atomic energy and might adversely affect the Recipro- 
cal Trade program. 

The opponents also ask why the supporters of the 
proposed amendment do not believe that the President, 
the Senate and the Supreme Court will be able to tell 
a bad treaty from a good one? 

The opposition believes the drive for a Constitu- 
tional amendment is a concealed attack on the UN. 
They think the amendment, if adopted, would make it 
difficult if not impossible for the U. S. to work toward 
making the UN more effective. 
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MODERN POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THEIR 
HISTORY AND EXISTING FORM by C. F. Strong— 
Sidgwick & Jackson, London. 383 pp., $3.75. 

World federalists who ponder the shape of world gov- 
ernment have a special interest in the comparative study 
of constitutions. As the engineer studies all known machine 
forms to arrive at new ones through new combination of 
parts already used, so those who are intent on attaining a 
workable and acceptable plan for world government will 
profit from a survey of known elements of government. 

In “Modern Political Constitutions,” Dr. Strong has 
made a clear and concise contribution in this still neglected 
field, and his work is to be welcomed. Written as a text 
book for students of political science, Dr. Strong’s treatise 
is also suited as a guide to the general reader the main 
facts and distinctions of modern constitutional law. 

In the main, only western and democratic constitu- 
tions are used. These are compared under the viewpoints 
of unitary and federal states; flexible and rigid constitu- 
tions; forms of legislature, executive and judiciary; demo- 
cratic checks. 

The last two chapters deal, as a kind of annex, with 
the League of Nations, the United Nations and the out- 
look for constitutionalism; a short and not quite satisfactory 
endorsement of world government closes the book. 


It is scarcely a criticism to point out that not much 
of the contents can be used for the special purpose of the 
world federalist, for which Dr. Strong’s work was not writ- 
ten. Consequently, reporting about the book in this maga- 
zine, it seems appropriate to warn that the limitations 
which Dr. Strong has set himself imply certain dangers. 

Dr. Strong deals in the main part of the book only 
with states. The reader may thereby easily be misled to 
believe that government is necessarily state government— 
a prejudice most popular anyway. The likelihood in this 
respect is increased by an occasionally careless terminology 
(e.g., “Government is the state’s machinery”). 

Moreover, there is a danger in reading Dr. Strong of 
forgetting that the greater part of the world is neither 
modern nor democratic in our sense of the words. We 
should, of course, not consent to anything opposed to 
democracy or modern thinking. But we should not expect 
to be able to shape the world’s organization in our own 
Constitution’s image. One might caution that the demo- 
cratic constitutions of the West took a long time to evolve. 
It would seem natural for a new kind of government, ex- 
tended to all nations, to start with less complicated 
machinery. 


Mr. Esslinger is a member of UWF of N. Y., Miss Wear 

is UWF’s National field secretary, Mr. Rowe is a mem- 

ber of UWF of Ohio and Prof. Schenker is a member 
of UWF of Conn. 
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In his remarks on world government Dr. Strong rightly 
infers from the experience with federal constitutions that 
sovereignty can be divided and that therefore world gov- 
ernment must be possible. Some form of world government 
is, according to him, “the only cure for the international 
anarchy, which has produced two world wars, and, if not 
checked, will produce.a third which will leave our civili- 
zation in ruins.” 

This plea for world government is unfortunately weak- 
ened by the statement that “a federal union, created before 
its time, . . . would merely replace the danger of inter- 
national war by the equally terrible peril of civil war.” 
Since many politically important persons use the same kind 
of reasoning to prove that world government is impossible 
now—when then? and how long do we have time?—it is 
worth while to look more closely at the argument. It is 
based, of course, on the experience of the American Civil 
War. But it overlooks that the Civil War was possible only 
because the States had military resources of their ow 
Today, the citizens of the Southern States, even if th 
would be as indignant as their ancestors, could fight no 
civil war, because every war, international or civil, pre- 
supposes an army. 

William Esslinger 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS by Bert and Frances 
Strauss—Viking Press, New York. 170 pp., $2.95. 

For those federalists interested in conducting better 
meetings, this book provides valuable ideas for improve- 
ment. The authors would discard Roberts “Rules of Order” 
in favor of more democratic group planning and action. 
They employ amusing cartoons to analyze the weaknesses 
of most meeting-goers. To achieve cooperative action from 
all members of a group, the authors suggest the use of 
new techniques such as the blackboard, role playing, re- 
cordings, etc.--all intended to enlist the participation of 
each member. The chapter on “Stimulating Change” will 
be of special interest to federalists. A routine part of every 
meeting, the book contends, should be the analysis of its 
success by the members at the close of the meeting. The 
group then plans constructive changes in its own meeting 
methods. This manual is good food for thought for those 
planning small as well as large meetings. 

Eleanor Wear 


THE TAMING OF THE NATIONS by F. S. C. Northrop— 
Maemillan Co., New York. 362 pp., $5.00. 

The basic assumption of this “study of the cultural 
bases of international policy” is a principle first put forth 
by the sociologist Eugen Ehrlich: “Positive law.” That is, 


the law on the books is effective only when it conrespon 
1¢ 


to and makes explicit the “living law,” the basic ideologi 
values, of the community in question. 

In order to find a guide to foreign policy for our 
country, and a guide to the establishment of world order, 
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Professor Northrop has set forth the ideological principles 
by which each of the important cultural units of the world 


ve out for the relationships among them. In accord with 

hrlich’s principle, international law will be effective only 
in those fields where there is substantial agreement 
throughout the world to be governed. 


Northrop sees the failure of the United Nations to 
get universal support as arising from the false assumption, 
incorporated in its structure, that the nations of the world 
have common norms which can provide the legal rules for 
settling disputes. Actually, he reasons, the living laws of 
the world are many rather than one, different and in some 
cases logically incompatible. 

Because of the conflicts and incompatibilities he 
found, the Northrop proposal for a world state boils down 
to an agreement to permit disagreement: to recognize that 
each culture holds different standards, and to limit the 
activity of the world government to the one task of pro- 
tecting each nation in its right to live. Nations shall remain 
the masters of their own internal affairs, by whatever 
standards they may choose. 


The question for the United Nations in any dispute 
would then become not whether we agree or disagree with 
the ideology of any disputant, but solely whether one 
nation was attempting to infringe the right of another to 
make its own internal rules and live by them. Northrop 
believes that worldwide support of UN deci- 
sions would be obtained on this basis. 

To implement this principle, the author 
proposes that each nation be required to 
specify its “living law” for the benefit of the 


lives. These sets of “living law” he studies with a weather 


or authority, so that future judges would 


1ave a guide. Who is to perform this for a il 

nation is not discussed. (Ks 
Professor Northrop sees no necessity to 

alter the structure of the UN to accomplish , 

his limited purpose. The UN, he believes, al- , a 

ready contains within it the mechanism for its 

conversion into his very limited form of world 

government. Northrop also believes that prog- 

ress toward world government is being made 

in another way: nationalism is declining and 

“culturalism” is increasing in importance. Much evidence 

to support this view is provided, particularly regarding the 

cultural solidarity of East Asia. But this is not a movement 

over which we can have much control. 


This book is no evening’s light reading. Professor 
Northrop is a scholar, not a popularizer. But anyone who 
has survived “The Meeting of East and West” will find 
this one fairly easy going, despite the sentence structure 
which is often opaque, and the language, for which most 
readers will probably feel the need of a running glossary 
if it is to be understood. 

Stewart Rowe 


CONTAINMENT OR LIBERATION? by James Burnham 
—The John Day Co., New York. 256 pp.; $3.50. 

As the title implies, this book considers the alternative 
between a foreign policy of containment of Russia and 
one of promoting the liberation of countries behind the 
iron curtain. 

Mr. Burnham’s theme is that our past policy of con- 

ainment has not only failed, but has been as ineffective as 
a policy of appeasement. He argues that one can crush but 
not contain an opponent which has no territorial limits but 
world ramifications through the Communist party. There- 
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fore, Mr. Burnham would have us take the initiative by 
announcing our support of those within the satellite coun- 
tries (including the Ukraine) who are opposed to Russia 
and to communism. He would have us set up governments 
in exile for each of these satellites, even to supply these 
governments with armies recruited among their nationals. 

In addition, Mr. Burnham supports several secondary 
themes, such as: the fallacy of the idea that communism 
is born out of poverty; the fallacy of the idea of the su- 
periority of fire power; the complete failure of our political 
warfare or the lack of it; the advocacy of a federation of 
eastern Europe by the United States. 

This reviewer might easily agree with Mr. Burnham 
that our policy of containment has not been too successful 
up to now and that Russia has kept the initiative. However, 
we are forced to disagree with his proposals. We find that 
the author overlooks many pertinent facts while at the 
same time stating as facts items which this reviewer knows 
to be incorrect. As a whole the book is superficial in its 
treatment of policies in the pursuance of which it is impor- 
tant to consider every alternative and detail. 


André Schenker 


—Also Received— 


A REPORT TO THE NATION ON EvuropEAN Unity by John 

Foster Dulles—Address made by the Secretary of State over 

radio and TV on Feb. 12 on his return from Europe now 
available in pamphlet form. Free; Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1936-46, 
The Middle East in the War by George Kirk— 
Scholarly review of internal tensions in coun- 
a\ tries of the Middle East such as the Iraqui 
> revolt in 1941, the Egyptian palace incident of 
February 1942, etc., against their national 
backgrounds. Here, too, discussion of problems 
that were to become acute after 1945—the 
Soviet “cold war” against Turkey and Persia, 
the Zionist struggle for independence and the 
Arab reaction to it, etc. $10; Oxford University 
Press, 114 5th Ave., New York City. 


THe Unirep Nations: Facts and Fallacies—Prepared by 
The Church Peace Union, this brochure corrects certain 
unjustified assertions about the UN—among them the ques- 
tion of loss of sovereignty, espionage within the UN, the 
abrogation of the U.S. Constitution by the UN Charter, 
etc.—by stating the false charge and then presenting the 
facts. Excellent piece for meeting attacks on this interna- 
tional body. Single copy, free—$10 per thousand; The 
Chureh Peace Union, 170 E. 64th St., New York 21. 


STRENGTHENING Our ForeIGN Poticy—A Woodrow Wil- 
son study group report, this pamphlet suggests several 
changes the writers think should be made in various as- 
pects of U.S. governmental procedure for the betterment 
and strengthening of American foreign policy. Among the 
topics discussed are treaty making, veto powers of the 
President, better cooperation between Congress and the 
President and voting procedures in national elections. 
28 pp., 1-9 copies, 25¢ each—special rates on bulk orders; 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


UNOFFICIAL SUMMARY: WorRKSHOP ON WorLD DiIsARMa- 
MENT—A round-up of remarks and speeches made at the 
Washington Workshop on World Disarmament (see March 
FEDERALIST). 26 pp., 25¢; Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 104 C St., NE, Washington 2. 
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On Fighting for the UN 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


i MAKES me angry when I find that we are told that 
the minority can be better organized, better financed 
and make more noise than the majority. I know the 
majority of people in this nation believe in the United 
Nations. I know they realize that it is only machinery, 
and it can be no better than you and I in this nation 
and the people in the other nations are. We are the people 
who make it work, we and the people of the other nations. 
But, it annoys me very much that we have not learned 
so to organize that we who are for things can make our- 
selves heard. 


And that is one reason why I, who have represented 
officially the United States at the United Nations, have 
gone and asked Mr. Eichelberger to let me help with the 
American Association for the United Nations, to organize 
more ways of getting to the people. By that I mean all 
the people. I mean business groups, agricultural groups 
and labor groups, every group we can reach. Not just the 
easy groups, the groups that you and I are accustomed to. 
I really think that we ought to try to get discussion groups 
going in which our voice will be heard by the par, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and those organizations which 
are opposed to us. 


That means that we must develop speakers, good, 
informed speakers in the states, and I think that is a job 
for the American Association for the United Nations 
chapters to do. I do not believe that we must talk to our- 
selves. I am tired of talking to myself. We must come 
together, as we are doing here, to talk to each other so 
that we can go out and talk with more effect to others .. . 

I think we must have some of that kind of courage 
that stands up and faces all the difficulties, that knows 
that because we are right we must win. We must not be 
discouraged and think that now we are just trying an- 
other experiment. We have entirely different circumstances. 
We know today how to destroy our civilization. We never 
knew that before, but we know it today. So we have a 
reason for succeeding that we never had before. 


I think we need infinite patience, and I think that 
we need with that kind of patience the kind of de- 
termination which does not just sit back and endure, but 
goes forward and works. I want to read you something 
which doubtless some of you have read. “I think it is 
one of the obligations on all of us today to find the true 
balance between security and freedom, between initiative 
and control, between tolerance and conformity, to organize 
vast patience and understanding for the peaceful resolution 
of our conflicts, to communicate the material and spiritual 
goals of life by the example of a superior system of self- 
management and self-discipline. These are the tasks of 
democrati¢ statesmanship in our tense times, and these 
are tasks for adults, not children, for reason, not emotion, 
for faith, not fear.” And that’s what I want to leave you. 


Let us not succumb to fear. Let us move forward with 
faith and courage, and our children will realize that we 
trusted in God and with His help we won for them a better 
world. 


Mrs. Roosevelt has been since January a part-time vol- 
unteer for the American Association for the United 
Nations. Above are excerpts from her speech before 
the AAUN Conference in Washington, D. C., Mar. 1-3. 


CLEARING HOUSE 


Rodney Shaw, national field director, has put a new 
twist on an old idea—getting THE FEDERALIST into the 
hands of more people. When he finishes a speech, he tells 
the audience that more information about UWF is avail- 


Touring as the star of ‘Point of No Return,” Henry Fonda cooper- 

ated in Columbus (Ohio) with the local UWF chapter by making a 

special broadcast in that city on Jan. 8. He and Robert Holmes of 

Columbus are shown here as the two federalists talked about 

world government over radio station WFRD, which reaches a large 
rural audience throughout Ohio. 


able monthly in THe FEeperaist. One week's speaking 
resulted in 50 new subscriptions for the magazine. He rec- 
ommends it highly as a gimmick for all UWF lecturers. 


UWF of Cedar Falls, Iowa, held a smorgasbord din- 
ner recently for eighteen teachers from foreign countries 
enrolled at the local Iowa State Teachers College. After 
dinner, chapter-member Blair Wood outlined the purposes 
and policies of UWF which, it was reported, the gourmets 
took to like Swedish meat-balls under glass. Nice way of 
combining good will with good food with good propa- 
ganda. 


UWF of New York recently purchased a 16 mm. film 
projector to show UN films at chapter meetings and as 
an added feature at special lectures. They report high 
success with this bit of visual education and think the 
results well worth the initial expense. 
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THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists. Inc. 
125 Broad St.. New York 4. N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 


Name 


Address_ 


te ity Zone State 


UWF affiliation (if any) 


1 My Name (if not above) 


The Federalist 
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Suppose Every Leader Your Community 
Read THE FEDERALIST Every Month? 


Here’s an Educational Project for Every Branch and Chapter 


A NEW PLAN TO REACH PROSPECTIVE FEDERALISTS 
EACH MONTH WITH NEWS OF UWF POLICY AND PROGRAM 
The new project, working now in California, Colorado and Ohio, provides an easy 
way for every UWF member to suggest friends to receive THE FEDERALIST for one 


year. Funds from these new subscriptions can bring you a bigger, better FEDERALIST 
and bring UWF’s message regularly to the attention of many interested Americans. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND DETAILS ON HOW YOU MAY ORGANIZE PROJECT CONTACT—WRITE 


Field Department, United World Federalists, Inc., 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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The poltcy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


e The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


e Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


e “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


e As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


e War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation * 
of a limited world government; 


e A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


e A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


e A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


e All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 
foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 
laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 


